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FOREWORD 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  group  basis  of  American  politics — 
the  roles  played  by  groups,  such  as  labor,  business  and  veterans — yet 
few  studies  have  been  made  of  the  relationships  between  such  groups 
and  political  parties  from  the  viewpoint  of  campaign  finance.  This  the 
authors  of  the  present  study — John  P.  White  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  and  John  R.  Owens,  formerly  of  the  University  of  Michigan 
and  now  at  the  University  of  California — have  done  with  meticulous 
care.  The  state  they  study — Michigan — is  of  particular  interest  in  this 
regard,  because  of  all  the  states,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  clearly  divided 
between  two  large  and  politically  potent  interests,  the  automobile  and 
allied  industries,  and  the  labor  unions. 

The  difficulties  encountered  in  gathering  and  using  data  on  cam- 
paign finance — difficulties  unfortunately  not  limited  to  the  state  of 
Michigan — are  related  by  the  authors,  and  explain  one  reason  why  so 
little  research  has  been  done  on  this  vital  aspect  of  our  electoral 
process.  The  authors  are  to  be  commended  for  their  diligence  in 
selecting,  mastering  and  presenting  the  data  fortunately  made  avail- 
able for  their  use. 

The  presentation  and  conclusions  are  the  responsibility  of  the  au- 
thors and  do  not  necessarily  reflect  the  views  of  members  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Citizens'  Research  Foundation. 

William  H.  Vanderbilt 
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I.  FACT  AND  FICTION 

In  his  political  novel,  Advise  and  Consent,  Allen  Drury  includes 
among  his  characters  two  fictional  Senators  from  Michigan.  Although 
they  are  of  opposite  parties,  these  two  gentlemen  have  some  problems 
in  common.  As  Drury  puts  it, 

The  trouble  with  the  President  of  General  Motors,  in  the 
opinion  of  Roy  B.  Mulholland,  was  that  he  thought  he  owned 
the  Senators  from  Michigan,  or  at  least  the  junior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  namely  Roy  B.  Mulholland.1 

And  later  in  the  book: 

The  trouble  with  the  President  of  the  United  Auto  Workers, 
in  the  opinion  of  Bob  Munson,  was  that  he  thought  he  owned 
the  Senators  from  Michigan,  or  at  least  the  senior  Senator 
from  Michigan,  namely  Bob  Munson.2 

Drury's  characters,  of  course,  are  purely  fictional,  and  any  resem- 
blance to  persons  living  or  dead  is  purely  coincidental,  as  the  con- 
ventional disclaimer  has  it.  But  the  relationships  suggested  in  the 
novel  have  a  familiar  ring  to  anyone  who  has  followed  recent  Michigan 
politics.  The  argument  that  the  Michigan  Republican  party  is  con- 
trolled by  the  automobile  companies,  particularly  General  Motors,  is 
one  of  the  staples  of  Democratic  campaign  speeches.  Correspond- 
ingly, the  Michigan  Republicans  profess  to  see  the  sinister  figure  of 
Walter  Reuther  behind  every  move  made  by  the  Democratic  party  in 
Michigan. 

Charging  a  politician  with  wearing  another  man's  collar  is  likely  to 
be  resented  more  than  a  reflection  on  his  ancestry,  since  rising  above 
humble  beginnings  may  be  considered  an  accomplishment  worthy  of 
praise.  Much  of  the  bitterness  that  has  marked  state  politics  in 
Michigan  is  related  to  these  charges  and  countercharges  of  interest 
group  ownership  of  the  two  major  parties.  In  a  country  where  it  is 
almost  a  tradition  to  believe  the  worst  about  politicians,  even  the 
most  unfounded  and  scurrilous  accusations  may  be  widely  believed. 
Where  there  is  some  basis  in  truth  for  at  least  the  kernel  of  the 
accusation,  it  may  be  exaggerated  out  of  all  proportions  and  still  gain 
currency.  It  would  be  a  great  oversimplification  to  believe  that  the 
Republican  party  in  Michigan  is  the  political  equivalent  of  the  Chev- 
rolet or  Pontiac  divisions  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation;  or  that 

1  Allen  Drury,  Advise  and  Consent  (Gard(  City:  Doubleday  and  Co.,  1959), 
p.  46. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  54. 


the  Michigan  Democratic  party  is  just  a  front  for  Walter  Reuther's 
political  action  program.3 

On  the  Republican  side,  many  of  the  most  conservative  Republicans, 
and  the  most  bitter  opponents  of  Democratic  Governor  G.  Mermen 
Williams,  are  rural  legislators  from  safe  districts,  whose  seats  would 
not  be  in  jeopardy  if  the  GM  board  of  directors  should  join  the 
Democratic  party  en  masse.  Nor  does  automotive  management  suc- 
ceed in  presenting  a  monolithic  united  front  in  politics  any  more  than 
in  economic  matters.  The  two  giants  of  the  industry,  General  Motors 
and  Ford,  have  often  been  involved  against  each  other  in  factional 
struggles  within  the  Republican  party.4 

Similarly,  to  give  all  the  credit  for  the  Democratic  successes  in 
Michigan  to  the  United  Automobile  Workers  is  to  do  an  injustice  to 
what  is  surely  one  of  the  strongest  state  party  organizations  in  the 
United  States,  the  Democratic  party  of  Governor  G.  Mennen  Williams 
and  State  Chairman  Neil  Staebler.  The  big  change  in  Michigan  poli- 
tics in  recent  years  cannot  be  attributed  entirely  to  the  increased 
support  of  industrial  workers  in  Detroit.  The  large  majorities  obtained 
by  the  Democratic  party  have  been  greatly  augmented  by  the  over- 
whelming support  of  ethnic  and  minority  groups  in  these  areas;  the 
support  of  Michigan's  large  and  growing  Negro  population  has  been 
most  impressive,  for  example.  Also,  under  the  leadership  of  Williams 
and  Staebler,  there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in  party  organization 
and  electoral  support  in  the  outstate  counties.5 

With  these  qualifications,  however,  it  still  remains  true  that  auto- 
mobile management  and  automobile  labor  are  deeply  involved  in 
Michigan  politics.  It  would  be  surprising  if  this  were  not  so. 

As  Professor  Hugh  Bone  has  pointed  out,  "Campaigns  are  the  arenas 
for  contenders  of  power.  It  is  only  natural  that  economic  interests 
hoping  to  preserve  or  to  change  the  status  quo  in  public  policy  will 
be  mightily  interested  in  the  outcome  of  an  election."6  In  American 


3  However,  it  is  just  such  oversimplifications  which  often  are  widely  accepted. 
Several  years  ago,  one  of  the  parties  conducted  a  secret  public  opinion  poll  in  the 
Detroit  area  to  see  whether  the  voters  believed  ( a )  that  the  Democratic  party  was 
controlled  by  labor  or  (b)  that  the  Republican  party  was  controlled  by  the  auto- 
mobile companies.  The  pollsters  reported  that  a  majority  of  their  sample  believed 
both  accusations. 

4  For  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  this  GM-Ford  conflict  in  politics,  see  Duncan 
Norton-Taylor,  "What's  Wrong  with  Michigan?",  Fortune,  Dec,  1955,  pp.  142ff.  It 
might  also  be  pointed  out  that  in  1959,  the  president  of  American  Motors,  George 
Romney,  publicly  deplored  the  influence  of  his  competitors  as  well  as  that  of  the 
unions,  and  launched  a  kind  of  political  Rambler — a  non-partisan  political  organ- 
ization called  Citizens  for  Michigan. 

5  Outstate  is  defined  as  outside  of  Wayne  County. 

6  Hugh  A.  Bone,  American  Politics  and  the  Party  System  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill  Book  Co.,  1955),  p.  499. 


society  money  serves  as  an  important  vehicle  of  influence.  One  of  the 
principal  ways  in  which  an  interest  group  may  attempt  to  influence 
the  political  process  is  through  the  giving  or  withholdng  of  campaign 
funds.  Accordingly  it  seemed  feasible  to  gauge,  in  a  rough  manner, 
the  influence  of  automobile  management  and  labor  in  Michigan  by 
studying  the  financial  relationships  which  exist  between  these  in- 
terests and  the  parties. 

The  state  of  knowledge  of  the  relationships  between  political  parties 
and  interest  groups  as  exemplified  by  the  uses  of  money  is  very 
limited  indeed.  The  major  impediment  to  an  understanding  of  this 
problem  is  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  reliable  information  on  the  rais- 
ing and  spending  of  money.  It  is  ordinarily  not  easy  to  find  party 
and  interest  group  leaders  who  are  willing  to  turn  over  their  records 
to  academic  investigators,  and  even  where  such  cooperative  individuals 
can  be  found,  their  records  are  often  sadly  defective  or  incomplete. 
Thus  major  reliance  must  be  placed  on  the  reports  filed  by  parties 
and  candidates  under  state  laws.  According  to  a  survey  completed 
in  1957,  forty-three  of  the  then  forty-eight  states  had  reporting  laws.7 
Even  where  these  reports  are  available,  they  present  serious  problems 
to  the  researcher,  since  lack  of  uniformity  in  accounting  procedures, 
inadequate  reporting  forms,  and  sometimes  lack  of  enforcement  of 
the  reporting  law  all  detract  from  their  usefulness.  In  Michigan,  there 
is  the  additional  problem  that  the  reports  are  not  filed  with  any  cen- 
tral authority,  but  with  the  county  clerk  in  the  county  of  residence 
of  the  person  making  the  report.8  Thus  the  reports  are  scattered  in  the 
eighty-three  county  courthouses  of  the  state.9  Aside  from  the  question 
of  availability  of  the  reports,  no  amount  of  effort  can  enable  the  re- 
searcher to  translate  the  sometimes  confusing  and  always  incomplete 
data  they  offer  into  any  definitive  statement  of  the  effect  of  party 
finance  on  the  control  structure  of  the  political  party.  The  authors  make 
no  claim  that  they  have  surmounted  this  problem.  However,  our 
thorough  examination  of  the  1956  reports  convinced  us  that  they  could 

7  As  of  1957,  the  states  having  no  reporting  laws  were  Delaware,  Illinois,  Louisi- 
ana, Nevada,  and  Rhode  Island.  Commonwealth  of  Kentucky,  Election  Laws, 
Legislative  Research  Commission,  Research  Publication  No.  52,  1957,  p.  29. 

8  According  to  the  1957  Kentucky  study,  there  were  six  other  states  ( Indiana, 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Nebraska,  and  Oregon)  in  which  some  or  all  of  the 
reports  are  filed  only  with  local  authorities.  Ibid.,  pp.  113-119. 

9  The  present  study  was  made  feasible  because  after  the  1956  election  the  then 
Attorney  General,  Thomas  J.  Kavanagh,  made  a  complete  collection  of  the  reports 
from  all  counties.  Subsequently,  this  collection  was  made  fully  available  to  the 
authors.  The  authors  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  assistance  of  Attorney  General 
(now  Associate  Justice  of  the  Michigan  Supreme  Court)  Thomas  J.  Kavanagh,  of 
his  successor  in  office,  Paul  L.  Adams,  and  of  Mrs.  Jennie  Katz  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office,  in  making  available  the  campaign  finance  reports  collected  by 
Mr.  Kavanagh.  The  authors,  of  course,  assume  sole  and  complete  responsibility 
for  all  tabulations  and  interpretations  of  the  data. 


be  used  in  conjunction  with  other  data  to  make  possible  some  gen- 
eral and  tentative  conclusions  about  the  major  characteristics  of 
Michigan  party  finance  in  the  1956  campaign.  We  hoped  thereby  to 
explore  partially  the  relative  dependence  of  the  two  major  parties  on 
single-interest  financial  constituencies,  and  the  impact  of  financial 
problems  on  the  party  organization. 


II.  RESEARCH  ORIENTATION 

In  order  to  realize  these  research  objectives,  a  study  of  Michigan 
party  funds  must  include  the  following  major  considerations: 

1.  Some  approximation  of  the  total  financial  resources  each  party 
was  able  to  bring  to  bear  during  the  campaign.  It  is  customary  for 
party  leaders  to  declare  with  passion  that  they  are  operating  on 
nothing  but  a  shoestring  and  a  quiet  appeal  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
voters,  while  the  opposition  is  trying  to  buy  the  election  with  massive 
slush  funds  supplied  by  sinister  interests.  It  has  been  difficult  to 
evaluate  such  charges  since  available  tabulations  of  party  funds  are 
often  based  on  incomplete  data  improperly  compiled.10 

2.  An  analysis  of  party  finance  organization.  Our  hypothesis  is  that 
organizational  behavior  in  the  finance  area  will  both  reflect  and  in- 
fluence the  control  structure  of  the  party.  It  is  not  assumed  that  the 
process  of  bureaucratization  has  produced  a  complete  rationalization 
of  party  organization,  so  that  there  is  a  perfect  matching  of  organiza- 
tional techniques  and  the  potential  financial  base  of  the  party,  but  the 
degree  to  which  such  an  adjustment  has  been  reached  is  a  proper 
subject  for  investigation. 

3.  An  analysis  of  the  fiscal  relationships  between  organized  labor 
and  the  Democratic  party.  This  relationship  has  two  dimensions  which 
need  examination.  One  is  the  purely  financial  aspect.  How  much  money 
does  labor  spend,  and  what  part  is  this  of  the  total  Democratic  re- 
sources? The  other  consideration  has  to  do  with  the  organizational 
control  of  labor  political  funds.  We  hypothesize  that  a  significant 
measure  of  the  degree  to  which  amalgamation  has  taken  place  be- 

10  See,  for  example,  Faye  Calkins,  The  CIO  and  the  Democratic  Party  (Chicago: 
University  of  Chicago  Press,  1952),  pp.  130-131.  Calkins  bases  her  analysis  of 
1950  Democratic  finances  on  a  newspaper  article  summarizing  the  campaign  ex- 
penditure report  of  the  Democratic  State  Central  Committee.  Where  several  re- 
ports are  used,  it  is  common  to  add  all  totals,  thus  failing  to  take  account  of 
transfers  of  funds.  This  sometimes  leads  to  violent  controversy.  In  a  letter  from 
Emil  Mazey  to  the  Detroit  News,  January  15,  1959,  and  in  the  editors'  rejoinder, 
there  seems  to  be  complete  confusion  as  to  the  meaning  of  three  reports  filed  in 
Washington  by  affiliates  of  the  UAW. 

10 


tween  the  labor  political  effort  and  that  of  the  Democratic  party  will 
to  the  extent  to  which  labor  union  and  party  campaign  finance  have 
been  merged. 

4.  An  analysis  of  the  role  of  major  contributors  in  both  parties.  Just 
as  inferences  regarding  control  relationships  between  labor  and  the 
Democrats  might  be  drawn  on  the  basis  of  fiscal  relationships  between 
the  two,  it  is  assumed  that  the  alleged  relationships  between  big 
business  (especially  the  automotive  industry)  and  the  Republican 
party  can  be  illuminated  by  examining  the  big  contributions  both  as 
an  entity  and  as  a  part  of  the  total  Republican  finance  picture.  For 
purposes  of  convenience,  we  have  defined  "big  contributions"  as  those 
of  $500  or  more.  Analysis  of  major  contributions  (other  than  by 
organized  labor)  to  Democratic  committees  and  candidates  may  serve 
to  illustrate  differences  between  the  financial  constituencies  of  the  two 
parties,  and  to  uncover  some  of  the  non-labor  components  of  the 
Democratic  coalition. 


In  Michigan,  as  in  other  states,  the  formal  party  organization  is 
prescribed  by  law  in  minute  detail.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
motives  of  the  framers  of  the  relevant  statutes,  they  did  not  include 
much  consideration  of  the  party  organization  as  a  fund-raising  mechan- 
ism. In  party  finance  (and  in  other  areas  of  party  activity)  a  network 
of  informal  and  extra-legal  organizational  activity  has  been  grafted 
onto  the  skeleton  of  the  legal  party  structure.11  A  comparison  of  the 
party  finance  structure  reveals  that  the  contrasting  electoral  and 
financial  power  bases  of  the  two  parties  have  influenced  the  develop- 
ment of  finance  machinery. 

Fund  raising  as  a  major  organizational  problem  is  a  relatively  recent 
phenomenon.  Until  the  1930's,  the  parties  were  largely  financed  by  a 
combination  of  a  few  big  party  "angels,"  often  office  holders,  and  a 
broadly  based  patronage  system,  at  least  for  the  party  in  power  at 
either  national  or  state  level.  In  both  parties,  candidates  for  top 
nominations  were  expected  to  provide  most  or  all  of  the  financial 
wherewithal  to  run  their  campaigns.  But  all  this  was  changed  dras- 
tically by  a  combination  of  depression,  steeply  rising  income  taxes,  the 
increase  in  campaign  costs,  and  since  1940,  an  iron-clad  civil  service 
system  that  virtually  ended  state  patronage.  Thus  both  parties  had  to 
force  the  pressing  problem  of  finding  new  ways  to  raise  money. 

11  This  has  happened  in  many  states.  For  an  extreme  example,  see  Frank  J. 
Sorauf,  "Extra-Legal  Political  Parties  in  Wisconsin,"  American  Political  Science 
Review,  Vol.  XLVIII,  No.  3  (Sept.,  1954),  692-704. 
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To  the  Republicans,  the  events  of  the  thirties  and  early  forties  pre- 
sented new  opportunities  as  well  as  new  problems.  The  emergence  of 
a  class-oriented  politics  during  the  New  Deal  period  tended  to  solidify 
the  support  of  business  groups  and  individual  busnessmen  behind  the 
Republican  party.  The  influence  of  liberal  and  radical  elements  in 
the  Republican  party,  long  a  feature  of  Michigan's  essentially  one- 
party  politics,  was  greatly  reduced.  Beginning  in  the  1930's,  it  made 
more  sense  to  ask  a  businessman  for  a  contribution  to  the  Republican 
party.  Previously  his  support  would  have  gone  to  a  faction  or  to 
individuals  within  the  broad  holding  company  that  called  itself  the 
Republican  party  (or  perhaps  to  the  sometimes  more  conservative 
Democrats ) . 

This  potential  reservoir  of  campaign  contributors  was  outside  the 
ranks  of  the  party  organization.  By  the  same  token,  the  leaders  of  the 
statutory  party  organization  in  the  counties  often  had  little  or  no 
rapport  with  the  local  business  community.  Michigan  Republicans 
have  attempted  to  solve  this  dilemma  by  setting  up  an  extra-legal  party 
organization  that  is  designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  raising 
money  from  businessmen,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  this  financial 
constituency  status  and  representation  in  the  party  organization. 

The  godfather  of  the  new  organization  was  Arthur  Summerfield, 
who  later  became  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States.  Summer- 
field  says  the  bitter  reception  accorded  Wendell  Willkie  by  the  auto- 
mobile workers  of  Flint  in  1940  inspired  him  to  enter  Republican 
politics.12  Thereupon  he  considered  ways  and  means  of  involving  the 
business  community  of  Michigan  in  the  politics  of  the  state,  and  the 
result  of  his  labors  was  the  well  known  "Summerfield  plan"  which  has 
ever  since  been  the  basis  of  Republican  finance  organization  in  Mich- 
igan.13 

The  Summerfield  plan  has  two  basic  elements.  One  is  the  concept 
of  the  unified  fund  drive,  borrowed  from  the  experience  of  the  com- 
munity chest  and  similar  groups.  The  idea  is  to  centralize  fund  raising 
and  to  give  assurance  to  the  donor  that  he  will  not  be  solicited  re- 
peatedly by  other  units  of  the  same  or  similar  organizations.  The 
second  element  involves  the  creation  of  an  administrative  hierarchy 
independent  of  the  regular  party  organization,  and  with  its  own  pat- 
tern of  personal  relationships,  most  of  them  involving  businessmen 
raising  money  from  other  businessmen.  Unification  with  the  party 
organization  is  largely  accomplished  at  the  topmost  level. 

The  capstone  of  the  Republican  finance  organization  is  the  Repub- 
lican State  Finance  Committee,  ostensibly  an  arm  of  the  State  Central 

12  Duncan  Norton-Taylor,  op.  cit.,  pp.  144-45. 

13  For  a  discussion  of  the  Summerfield  plan  in  action  see  U.S.  Congress,  Senate, 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration,  Report  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Privileges 
and  Elections  Re  Hook  Against  Ferguson,  Senate  Report  801,  81st  Cong.,  1st  Sess., 
1949. 
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Committee  but  in  practice  a  coordinate  body.  The  state  finance  direc- 
tor ( currently  Donald  Ahrens,  retired  head  of  the  Cadillac  division  of 
General  Motors)  is  only  nominally  a  subordinate  of  the  chairman  of 
the  State  Central  Committee.  Actually,  he  is  in  full  charge  of  his  aspect 
of  the  party's  operations. 

While  the  statutory  party  organization  is  built  upon  the  county 
organizations  of  the  eighty-three  counties  in  the  state,  the  finance 
organization  operates  through  twenty  regions,  each  headed  by  a  re- 
gional director.  There  is  also  a  director  for  each  county  within  the 
region.  In  the  more  populous  counties,  the  director  is  ordinarily  not 
an  official  of  the  regular  party  organization,  though  in  small  rural 
counties  one  person  may  wear  both  party  and  finance  committee  hats. 
The  budgetary  process  within  the  Republican  party  is  a  cooperative 
affair  involving  the  political  plans  of  the  state  chairman  and  the  fi- 
nancial plans  of  the  finance  director.  Regional  and  county  quotas  for 
fund  drives  are  handed  down  through  the  channels  of  the  finance 
organization.14 

The  statewide  domain  of  the  Republican  finance  organization  is, 
of  course,  slightly  topheavy  at  the  southeastern  end  of  the  state,  where 
a  single  county  finance  organization,  that  of  Wayne  County,  raises  the 
bulk  of  all  the  money  given  to  the  Republican  party.  Politically,  Wayne 
County  is  one  of  the  most  strongly  Democratic  areas  in  the  United 
States,  and  even  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  made  no  more  than  a  rather 
feeble  showing  there.  But  it  also  houses  such  plush  Republican  suburbs 
as  Grosse  Pointe,  and  is  the  home  county  of  many  major  contributors 
to  the  GOP.  The  Wayne  County  Republican  Finance  Committee  is 
therefore  the  real  foundation  of  the  whole  structure. 

Under  Michigan  law,  party  organization  in  Wayne  County  is  pro- 
vided by  six  congressional  district  committees,  having  the  same  legal 
status  as  county  committees  in  the  outstate  area.  In  the  Wayne  County 
finance  organization,  however,  functional  rather  than  geographical 
lines  of  organization  are  followed.  During  fund-raising  campaigns,  the 
small  professional  full-time  staff  and  the  executive  committee  of  twenty 
persons  are  augmented  by  a  campaign  committee  of  fifty  members, 
including  the  members  of  the  executive  committee.  This  campaign 
committee  is  designed  to  represent  the  major  groups  from  which  finan- 
cial support  is  to  be  expected.  Solicitation  of  contributions  is  made 
through  a  divisional  organization  including  such  units  as  general  man- 
ufacturing, automobile  manufacturing,  wholesalers  and  retailers,  and 
similar  occupational  or  business  groupings.15 

This  necessarily  brief  outline  of  the  finance  organization  of  the 

14  Personal  interview,  Lawrence  Lindemer,  Chairman,  Republican  State  Cen- 
tral Committee,  May  26,  1958.  In  utilizing  this  and  other  interviews  cited  below, 
interpretations  remain  those  of  the  authors. 

15  Personal  interview,  James  McEvoy,  Director,  Wayne  County  Republican 
Finance  Committee,  June  4,  1958. 
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Republican  party  in  Michigan  should  be  sufficient  to  indicate  some  of 
the  probable  effects  of  the  organization  on  the  operation  of  the  party 
itself.  The  system  has  some  obvious  advantages.  It  is,  in  more  ways 
than  one,  businesslike.  It  goes  after  the  money  where  the  money  is, 
using  people  who  know  how  to  get  it.  The  centralized  character  of 
the  system  makes  efficient  budgetary  techniques  possible.  It  facilitates 
the  redistribution  of  funds  throughout  the  state  in  accordance  with 
the  needs  of  the  party.  It  relieves  the  top  party  strategists  from  some 
of  the  most  onerous  and  time  consuming  tasks,  those  associated  with 
the  problem  of  raising  money. 

For  such  advantages,  a  price  must  be  paid.  The  erection  of  a  virtu- 
ally autonomous  administrative  hierarchy  side  by  side  with  the  regular 
party  organization  creates  powerful  potential  competitors  for  influence 
over  party  policy.  Both  die  regular  party  organization  and  the  finance 
organization  are  structures  of  representation,  but  at  a  given  time  their 
respective  constituencies  may  make  conflicting  demands  on  the  party. 

This  was  illustrated  by  the  prolonged  internal  conflict  which  fol- 
lowed the  rise  to  state  power  of  the  Eisenhower  Republican  faction, 
which  gained  control  of  the  party  organization  following  the  1852 
elections.  The  more  conservative  Taft  supporters,  spearheaded  by 
General  Motors  executives,  reacted  to  this  change  in  party  leadership 
by  going  on  a  pocketbook  strike  which  created  severe  financial  prob- 
lems for  the  party.16  The  "modern"  Republican  state  chairman,  John 
Feikens,  was  persona  non  grata  to  General  Motors,  and  would  very 
likely  have  been  displaced  as  state  chairman  in  1955  ( after  a  crushing 
Republican  defeat  in  the  1954  elections)  had  it  not  been  that  a  very 
important  part  of  the  finance  constituency,  the  Ford  Motor  Company, 
was  in  the  Eisenhower  camp.  A  temporary  armistice  was  arranged  in 
1957,  when  Feikens'  head  was  served  up  to  his  enemies,  a  General 
Motors  executive  (Donald  Ahrens)  was  installed  as  head  of  the  finance 
organization,  but  another  "modern"  Republican,  Lawrence  Lindemer, 
replaced  Feikens  as  state  chairman.  In  the  1956  campaign,  General 
Motors  executives  were  well  represented  in  the  ranks  of  major  Repub- 
lican contributors.17 

In  the  Democratic  party,  effective  fund-raising  techniques  are  of 
even  more  recent  vintage  than  those  of  the  Republican  party.  The 
Democrats  lost  their  last  old  time  "angel"  in  1932,  when  William  A. 

16  Norton-Taylor,  op.  cit.,  p.  195. 

17  The  feud  erupted  violently  again  in  1959.  According  to  press  reports,  Post- 
master General  Summerfield  urged  the  Republican  State  Finance  Committee  to 
seek  the  ouster  of  State  Chairman  Lindemer.  It  was  further  reported  that  Henry 
Ford  II  objected  to  this  proposal  and  urged  the  titular  head  of  the  party,  Paul 
Bagwell  (the  1958  gubernatorial  candidate),  to  repudiate  Summerfield's  inter- 
vention. Bagwell  issued  a  statement  expressing  confidence  in  Lindemer,  and  said 
that  he  would  not  be  a  party  "to  any  move  to  dump  anybody  elected  at  an  open 
convention."  (Lindemer  had  been  elected  to  a  two  year  term  at  the  Republican 
State  convention  in  the  spring  of  1959.)  Ann  Arbor  News,  October  21,  1959. 
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Comstock  announced  to  a  shocked  party  that  he  had  lost  his  fortune 
in  the  economic  collapse,  and  could  not  again  be  counted  on  to  finance 
his  own  gubernatorial  candidacy,  as  he  had  in  1926,  1928,  and  1930. 
Comstock  was  elected  in  1932  anyway,  but  throughout  the  1930's  the 
Democrats  operated  on  a  financial  shoestring.  For  a  brief  period  they 
were  able  to  capitalize  on  their  newly  acquired  vote-getting  power 
to  finance  party  activity  indirectly  through  a  patronage  machine  under 
the  leadership  of  Highway  Commissioner  and  later  Governor  Murray 
Van  Wagoner.  The  adoption  of  the  civil  service  amendment  to  the 
Michigan  Constitution  system  in  1940  put  an  end  to  that,  and  from 
1942  to  1948  the  party  was  in  a  state  of  extended  financial  collapse.  In 
the  ten  years  since  the  beginning  of  the  G.  Mennen  Williams  era,  the 
financial  situation  of  the  Democratic  party  has  improved  greatly.  It 
is  unlikely  that  many  other  Democratic  state  organizations  are  as 
relatively  well  financed  as  the  Michigan  Democratic  party.  But  the 
Democrats,  like  the  Republicans,  have  not  escaped  an  organizational 
dualism  that  is  a  potential  source  of  disharmony.  However,  the  or- 
ganizational management  of  interest  group  financial  relationships  has 
been  quite  different  in  the  Democratic  party. 

We  have  observed  that  the  Republicans  institutionalized  their  finan- 
cial relationships  with  the  business  community  by  setting  up  a  separate 
administrative  structure  parallel  to  the  regular  party  organization.  A 
major  reason  for  this  course  was  obviously  that  the  party  itself  had 
the  task  of  integrating  individual  Republican  contributors  into  the 
campaign  organization.  The  Democrats,  on  the  other  hand,  had  an 
alliance  with  a  very  well  organized  group  with  strong  traditions  of 
independence  and  autonomy.  Organized  labor  could  and  did  form  a 
close  alliance  with  the  Democrats,  but  there  was  never  any  question 
of  organizational  merger.  Of  course,  the  maintenance  of  separate 
formal  organizations  would  not,  in  itself,  disprove  the  "amalgamation" 
thesis.  If  the  great  bulk  of  labor's  political  money  was  turned  over  to 
the  Democratic  party,  and  if  the  party  was  substantially  dependent 
for  its  campaign  activity  on  that  money,  formal  organizational  separa- 
tion would  not  be  very  meaningful. 

As  we  shall  demonstrate,  available  data  indicate  that  the  separation 
is  far  more  than  formal.  In  the  first  place,  the  Democratic  party  organ- 
ization raises  very  substantial  sums  from  non-labor  sources.  The  state 
finance  committee,  which  appears  to  be  firmly  controlled  by  the  state 
chairman  of  the  party  organization,  conducts  a  rather  successful  drive 
for  large  contributions.  At  the  other  end  of  the  economic  scale,  the 
Democratic  party  organization,  operating  largely  through  the  county 
committees,  runs  a  vigorous  "Dollars  for  Democrats"  campaign  which 
is  parallel  to,  and  perhaps  to  some  extent  competitive  with  labor's 
COPE  dollar  drives.  As  might  be  expected  when  a  party  holds  all 
of  the  major  state  offices,  the  Democrats  have  made  extensive  use  of 
ad  hoc  candidate  and  formally  non-partisan  committees  ( e.g.  the  "Re- 
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receiving.  Placed  in  this  frame  of  reference  the  percentage  of  Demo- 
cratic funds  from  labor  unions  does  not  appear  to  be  very  large.  This 
seems  particularly  true  when  we  consider  the  fact  that  the  Ford 
family  contributed  $19,500  to  the  Republican  party — or  a  little  more 
than  one  quarter  of  the  total  contributions  given  by  labor. 

We  might  also  compare  these  Michigan  expenditures  with  those 
made  by  all  labor  organizations  to  federal  candidates  and  committees 
in  the  1956  general  election.  A  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Rules  and 
Administration  Committee  conducted  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
financing  of  the  1956  election,  and  it  reported  total  contributions  of 
$1,074,927  made  by  all  labor  unions  to  federal  Democratic  committees 
and  candidates.24  Labor  contributions  in  Michigan,  when  contrasted 
with  those  made  in  the  national  election,  do  not  appear  to  be  par- 
ticularly high,  especially  when  we  consider  the  prominence  of  Michi- 
gan labor  in  Democratic  politics.  We  emphasize  again,  however,  that 
we  are  only  examining  labor  contributions  made  to  political  commit- 
tees and  candidates,  and  not  direct  political  action  expenditures. 

Analysis  of  Table  3  shows  that  of  the  total  funds  contributed  to  the 
Democratic  party  the  CIO  unions  gave  over  half  or  54.1  per  cent.  The 
AFL  unions  gave  25.1  per  cent,  independent  unions  contributed  10.2 
per  cent  and  the  remainder  came  from  Michigan's  Committee  on 
Political  Education  (COPE)  and  unidentified  unions.25  A  further 
breakdown  of  the  CIO  funds  reveals  that  a  single  union,  the  United 
Auto  Workers,  contributed  approximately  a  fourth  of  the  total  funds. 
In  other  words,  the  UAW  contributed  as  much  money  as  all  the  AFL 
unions  combined.  The  relative  importance  of  the  CIO  unions,  par- 
ticularly the  UAW,  results  primarily  from  their  numerical  dominance 
of  union  membership  in  the  state.  Moreover,  during  the  earlier  years 
of  the  Williams  era  when  the  AFL  and  the  CIO  were  separate  organ- 
izations, the  CIO  tended  to  be  more  in  agreement  with  the  liberal 
policy  objectives  of  the  Democratic  party  than  the  old  AFL,  and  was 
consequently  more  generous  in  its  support  of  the  Democratic  party. 

Another  aspect  of  labor  contributions  concerns  the  pattern  of  dis- 
tribution of  funds  among  the  various  candidates  and  committees.  This 
distribution  of  funds  is  also  illustrated  in  Table  3.  The  data  presented 
in  the  table  reveal  that  the  largest  share  of  labor  contributions  (45 
per  cent)  was  given  to  statewide  candidates  and  committees.  This 
exemplifies  labor's  commitment  to  Governor  Williams,  who  is  the 
embodiment  of  the  liberal  objectives  labor  seeks  in  the  Democratic 
party.  The  Governor  is  the  central  figure  of  the  'lib-lab"  alliance 
which  has  controlled  the  Democratic  party  and  much  of  state  govern- 

24  A  useful  summary  of  the  Committee's  findings  are  contained  in  the  Con- 
gressional Quarterly  Almanac,  Vol.  XIII  (1957),  pp.  186-270. 

25  It  is  probably  correct  to  assume  that  most  of  the  funds  contributed  by  COPE 
came  from  CIO  unions.  In  1956  the  AFL-CIO  state  amalgamation  had  not  taken 
place. 
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ment  since  1948.  State  legislative  candidates  and  committees  received 
the  second  largest  percentage  of  labor's  contributions,  or  20.2  per  cent 
of  the  total.  A  good  portion  of  these  funds  very  likely  went  to  union 
members  seeking  legislative  office.  This  interest  in  legislative  politics 
is  a  reflection  of  labor's  growing  concern  about  the  veto  power  of  the 
Republican-dominated  legislature  over  the  Governor's  pro-labor  pro- 
gram. Federal  congressional  candidates  received  18.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  funds,  and  these  contributions  were  concentrated  in  areas  where 
the  possibility  of  electing  labor-oriented  candidates  was  fairly  good. 
The  remaining  15.1  per  cent  of  labor  funds  was  contributed  to  local 
candidates  and  committees. 

A  discussion  of  union  expenditures  in  the  form  of  contributions  to 
candidates  would  be  incomplete  without  some  comment  on  how 
unions  obtain  money  for  these  expenditures.  There  are  basically  two 
sources  of  funds  available  to  unions  for  political  purposes:  (1)  volun- 
tary contributions  collected  from  rank  and  file  members  for  partisan 
activities,  and  (2)  union  treasury  funds.26  The  absence  of  labor  finan- 
cial reports  prevents  any  precise  accounting  of  the  division  of  funds 
between  these  sources.  Nevertheless,  an  approximation  of  the  division 
of  funds  can  be  made  from  the  entries  identifying  the  source  of  the 
labor  contributions  which  appear  on  the  reports  of  the  committees  and 
candidates. 

In  Table  4  the  contributions  of  various  unions  are  broken  down  into 
categories  of  identified  political  action  funds  (e.g.,  CIO-PAC,  COPE) 
and  other  funds  not  so  identified  (e.g.,  CIO,  UAW).  An  inspection  of 
the  table  shows  that  20.7  per  cent  of  the  money  came  from  voluntary 
funds  given  by  rank  and  file  members.  With  such  limited  data  we  can 
only  be  certain  that  the  percentage  is  no  lower  than  this;  it  is  possible 
that  it  might  be  higher.  Yet  there  are  at  least  two  strong  arguments 
which  suggest  that  the  division  of  funds  as  shown  is  roughly  correct, 
and  that  the  bulk  of  the  money  comes  from  treasury  sources.  In  the 
first  place,  the  appeals  made  by  union  leadership  for  political  funds 
have  seldom  met  with  the  enthusiastic  response  of  rank  and  file  mem- 
bers. In  an  interview,  a  labor  official  conceded  that  the  over-all  union 
quota  of  a  $1.00  per  member,  established  by  the  national  COPE 
office,  is  never  reached  and  that  in  practice  a  more  realistic  and  much 
lower  figure  is  set  as  the  goal.  Secondly,  the  restrictions  placed  on 
political  action  in  federal  elections  by  the  Taft-Hartley  law  force 
unions  to  control  carefully  the  voluntary  funds  and  expend  most  of 
them  in  federal  elections.27 


26  The  system  of  voluntary  contributions  was  instituted  in  order  to  circumvent 
the  prohibition  in  the  Taft-Hartley  law  against  direct  contributions  and  expendi- 
tures of  labor  unions  in  federal  elections.  These  funds  are  collected  through  the 
political  arm  of  labor,  the  Committee  on  Political  Education  (in  pre-merger  days, 
the  PAC  and  the  LLPE),  and  are  raised  primarily  for  federal  elections. 

27  Personal  interview,  Edward  Purdy,  Associate  Coordinator,  UAW  Citizenship 
Program,  June  9,  1958. 
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TABLE  4 

LABOR  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY, 
BY  SOURCE  OF  FUNDS,  1956* 


Identified  as 
Political 
Action 

Not  Identified 

as  Political 

Action 

Total 

CIO 

$  6,452.98 

$33,765.72 

$40,218.70 

AFL 

3,553.24 

15,065.00 

18,618.24 

COPE 

3,882.01 

3,882.01 

Independent 

Unions 

1,000.00 

6,550.00 

7,550.00 

Unidentified  Unions 

500.00 

3,515.95 

4,015.95 

Total 

$15,388.23 

$58,896.67 

$74,284.90 

Pet. 

20.7% 

79.3% 

100.0% 

a  The  source  of  the  contribution  is  identified  by  the  entry  made  on  the  campaign 
report  of  the  candidate  or  committee.  Unless  a  contribution  was  identified  as 
coming  from  a  political  action  account,  it  was  considered  to  be  a  treasury  con- 
tribution. 


On  the  basis  of  the  data  presented  so  far  there  seems  to  be  little 
evidence  to  justify  the  charge  that  the  Michigan  Democratic  party  is 
financed  by  '"massive  labor  contributions."28  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  collected  by  Demo- 
cratic candidates  and  committees  come  from  union  contributions.  Our 
analysis  up  to  this  point,  however,  has  dealt  only  with  the  matter  of 
contributions  to  the  Democratic  party  and  its  candidates,  and  nothing 
has  been  said  about  the  funds  spent  directly  by  union  organizations 
for  their  own  political  action  programs. 

Broadly  construed  these  political  action  expenditures  could  include 
all  the  money  spent  for  "citizenship"  and  "education"  work,  which 
attempts  to  influence  voting  behavior,  as  well  as  funds  spent  by  unions 
to  help  elect  Democratic  candidates,  but  not  channeled  through  the 
party  organization.  Yet  any  attempt  to  determine  the  amount  of  citi- 
zenship-education expenditures  which  are  purely  partisan  in  nature 
would  involve  controversial  questions  of  judgment.  For  example,  a 
pamphlet  which  bitterly  attacks  the  Michigan  Republican-dominated 
legislature  for  not  enacting  Governor  Williams'  labor  recommendations 
may  be  considered  as  educational  by  Walter  Reuther,  but  a  Republican 
legislator  would  feel  that  it  was  most  partisan.  Consequently,  distinc- 
tions between  political  and  non-political  education  expenditures  rest 

28  Congressional  Record  (daily  edition),  March  24,  1958,  p.  A2752;  June  16, 
1958,  pp.  10200-10224.  As  an  example  of  such  charges,  Representative  Gwinn 
asserted  that  labor  spent  $10,000,000  in  the  1956  Michigan  campaign. 
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largely  on  conjecture  rather  than  fact,  and  we  will  not  include  such 
expenditures  in  our  consideration  of  political  action  funds.29 

A  different  problem  is  presented  by  the  expenditures  for  political 
action  made  directly  by  union  organizations.  Under  Michigan  law 
labor  political  activity  is  not  illegal  in  state  elections.  But  as  previously 
mentioned  union  organizations  engaged  in  political  activity  in  support 
of  candidates  do  not  consider  that  the  financing  of  this  activity  must 
be  reported  under  the  campaign  disclosure  law.  Fortunately  for  the 
purposes  of  the  present  investigation,  there  are  data  available  on  the 
expenditures  made  by  unions  in  Wayne  County.  In  November,  1956, 
a  special  Senate  committee  empowered  to  investigate  political  activi- 
ties and  campaign  contributions  collected  information  on  the  operation 
and  financing  of  the  Greater  Detroit  and  Wayne  County  Industrial 
Union  Council.30  The  Council  is  composed  of  167  affiliated  local  unions 
which  represent  approximately  340,000  union  members,  90  per  cent 
of  whom  are  members  of  the  UAW.  This  Council  is  the  political  arm 
of  labor  in  the  greater  Detroit  area  and  through  it  expenditures  were 
made  for  registration  and  election  day  activity.31 

A  summary  of  the  political  action  income  and  expenditures  for  a 
six  month  period  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1956  is  contained 
in  Table  5.  The  overall  expenditures  of  the  Council  amounted  to 
$155,080.20.  The  basic  objectives  of  the  Council's  operations  were  to 
register  union  members  and  to  turn  them  out  to  vote  on  election  day. 
The  Council  conducted  a  systematic  survey  of  union  members  and 
their  families  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  registered,  and  efforts 
were  made  through  the  unions  to  register  all  non-voters.  The  Council 
expended  $31,534.07  on  this  operation.  Slightly  less  than  60  per  cent 
of  the  Council  funds  ($90,261.19)  was  spent  for  election  day  activity. 
A  detailed  breakdown  of  these  expenditures  reveals  that  this  money 
was  spent  for  all  types  of  political  propaganda  (leaflets,  badges,  pla- 
cards, etc.),  for  sound  trucks  and  for  1,549  temporary  election  day 
workers.  This  money  financed  a  formidable  labor  political  organiza- 
tion which  attempted  to  mobilize  labor  in  support  of  the  Democratic 

29  For  a  discussion  of  this  problem  see  the  testimony  of  Walter  Reuther:  U.S., 
Congress,  Senate,  Subcommittee  on  Privileges  and  Elections  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  Hearings,  1956  Presidential  and  Senatorial  Campaign 
Contributions  and  Practices,  84th  Cong.,  2nd  Sess.,  (1956),  Part  2,  pp.  362-383. 
Of  course  the  same  problem  exists  with  respect  to  certain  business  pressure  groups. 

30  U.S.,  Congress,  Senate,  Final  Report  of  the  Special  Committee  to  Investigate 
Political  Activities,  Lobbying,  and  Campaign  Contributions,  Report  No.  395,  85th 
Cong.,  1st  Sess.,  (1957),  pp.  159-62.  Important  supplementary  material  is  found 
in  an  unpublished  staff  memorandum  of  the  Committee  ( from  George  M.  Kopecky 
to  George  F.  May),  dated  February  27,  1957. 

31  This  represents  approximately  69  per  cent  of  organized  labor  in  Wayne 
County.  Affiliation  with  the  Council  is  determined  by  the  vote  of  local  union  mem- 
bers, and  most  likely  the  locals  excluded  from  the  Council  are  those  which  have 
little  to  do  with  expenditures  for  direct  political  action. 
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party  in  Wayne  County.  Although  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  analyze 
voting  behavior,  the  overwhelming  Democratic  strength  in  Wayne 
County  seems  to  offer  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  effectiveness  of  this 
labor  political  organization.32 

On  the  income  side  Table  5  shows  that  only  $11,231.49  of  the 
total  income  for  the  six  month  period  was  raised  from  voluntary 
contributions  from  union  members.  The  bulk  of  the  funds  was  derived 
from  union  treasuries  in  the  form  of  per  capita  fees  and  special 
assessments.  Here  is  further  evidence  to  support  our  earlier  conten- 
tion that  unions  must  rely  primarily  on  treasury  funds  if  they  are  to 
engage  in  extensive  political  activity. 

We  recognize  that  an  accounting  of  political  action  expenditures 
in  Wayne  County  provides  information  on  only  a  part  of  the  total 
expenditures  made  throughout  the  state  for  such  union  activity.  Au- 
thoritative information  on  political  action  expenditures  in  outstate 
areas  would  be  desirable,  but  it  is  unobtainable.  We  are  able,  how- 
ever, to  make  an  educated  guess  as  to  the  amount  of  these  expendi- 
tures. This  can  be  done  by  assuming  that  the  per  capita  expenditure 
for  union  political  action  in  outstate  areas  was  roughly  comparable 
to  the  per  capita  expenditure  made  in  Wayne  County.  In  1956  there 
were  approximately  600,000  union  members  in  Wayne  County  and 
300,000  in  other  areas  of  the  state;  a  two-thirds  to  one-third  division. 
Thus,  we  find  that  approximately  twenty-five  cents  was  spent  for 
political  action  per  union  member  in  Wayne  County.  By  extrapolat- 
ing this  figure  we  can  estimate  an  additional  $75,000  was  spent  for 
political  action  by  unions  in  outside  areas.  Such  an  estimate  must  be 
accepted  with  caution,  but  at  least  it  presents  some  guidance  as  to 
the  level  of  outside  political  action  expenditures. 

Our  previous  analysis  of  labor  contributions  to  Democratic  candi- 
dates and  committees  becomes  more  meaningful  when  it  is  supple- 
mented by  these  data  on  political  action  expenditures.  In  Wayne 
County  alone,  a  little  more  than  twice  as  much  money  was  spent 
by  labor  unions  through  their  own  political  action  programs  as  was 
contributed  directly  to  all  Democratic  candidates  and  committees. 
Furthermore,  if  our  estimate  of  political  action  expenditures  in  out- 
state  areas  is  to  be  accepted,  we  find  that  unions  spent  three  times 
as  much  money  on  political  action  programs  ( $230,000 )  as  was  given 
in  the  form  of  contributions  ($75,000).  Presented  with  this  informa- 
tion we  must  conclude  that  the  political  action  expenditures  and 
contributions  made  by  labor  in  support  of  the  Democratic  party  con- 
stitute an  important  portion  of  Democratic  financial  resources. 

32  For  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  voting  behavior  and  political  attitudes  of 
members  of  the  UAW  in  the  Detroit  area  see:  Arthur  Kornhauser,  Harold  Shep- 
pard  and  Albert  Mayer,  When  Labor  Votes  (New  York:  University  Books,  1956). 
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VI.  THE  LARGE  CONTRIBUTOR 

Previous  research  on  campaign  funds  shows  that  the  overwhelming 
share  of  party  funds  is  contributed  by  a  small  segment  of  the  Amer- 
ican electorate.33  Assuredly,  the  situation  has  improved  since  the  days 
of  Mark  Hanna  and  August  Belmont,  and  the  financing  of  the  parties 
is  no  longer  the  personal  responsibility  of  a  handful  of  wealthy  patrons. 
Nonetheless,  the  financial  base  of  the  parties,  as  compared  to  the  size 
of  the  electorate,  remains  rather  narrow,  and  serious  questions  are 
raised  about  the  consequences  of  this  dependence  on  the  special  in- 
terests represented  by  the  limited  number  of  givers.  Over  the  years 
the  major  parties  have  made  efforts  to  finance  campaigns  by  small 
gifts  from  a  large  number  of  givers,  but  on  the  whole  none  of  these 
efforts  have  met  with  much  success.34  This  limited  access  of  parties 
to  funds  is  a  major  reason  for  their  dependence  on  large  contributors. 
The  money  must  come  from  somewhere,  and  if  the  average  voter 
refuses  to  share  the  burden,  the  parties  must  turn  to  those  individuals 
who  will. 

The  extent  to  which  the  Michigan  parties  rely  upon  large  contribu- 
tors (i.e.,  $500  and  above)  is  clearly  brought  out  by  an  examination 
of  the  campaign  reports.  A  comparison  between  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  parties  discloses  that  the  Republicans  had  an  appreciably 
greater  number  of  large  contributors  than  did  the  Democrats.  There 
were  337  contributors  of  $500  or  more  who  gave  to  the  Republican 
party  as  opposed  to  ninety-two  Democratic  givers.  The  total  amount 
of  money  raised  by  the  Republicans  from  these  sources  amounted  to 
$324,887.16;  the  Democrats  raised  $126,985.57. 

This  comparison  is  based  on  the  variation  between  the  parties,  but 
perhaps  a  more  significant  comparison  is  one  based  on  the  relative 
importance  of  the  large  contributors  to  each  party.  Such  an  analysis 
reveals  that  both  parties  are  about  equally  dependent  on  large  givers. 
Our  information  shows  that  of  the  total  money  contributed  to  the 
Republican  party  in  1956,  15.0  per  cent  was  given  in  sums  of  $500 
or  more,  whereas  17.6  per  cent  of  the  Democratic  funds  came  from 
large  givers.  Findings  reported  on  national  campaign  funds  show 
that  the  large  giver  is  much  more  important  at  the  national  than  at 
the  state  level.  In  a  study  of  the  eighteen  Republican  and  fifteen 

33  The  Survey  Research  Center  found,  in  a  study  of  the  1952  election,  that  out 
of  a  voting  population  of  61,000,000  no  more  than  3,000,000  gave  some  money 
to  a  candidate  or  party.  For  a  discussion  of  the  limited  financial  base  of  the  major 
parties,  see  V.  O.  Key,  Politics  and  Pressure  Groups  (4th  ed.,  New  York: 
Thomas  Y.  Crowell  Co.,  1958),  Chap.  18. 

34  For  an  evaluation  of  a  1952  Democratic  effort  to  raise  money  through  small 
gifts,  see  John  Van  Doren,  Big  Money  in  Little  Sums  (Chapel  Hill:  Institute  for 
Research  in  Social  Science,  University  of  North  Carolina,  1956). 
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Democratic  national  campaign  committees  operating  in  1952,  Professor 
Heard  found  that  68  per  cent  of  the  Republican  and  63  per  cent  of 
the  Democratic  funds  came  in  amounts  of  $500  and  over.35 

The  importance  of  large  contributions  to  the  parties  may  be  further 
demonstrated  by  a  comparison  of  the  number  and  amount  of  large 
gifts  with  the  total  number  of  givers  and  funds  received.  Informa- 
tion on  the  total  number  of  givers  is  only  available  for  the  Democratic 
party.  The  Democrats  listed  in  their  "Green  Book"  approximately 
8,800  individual  contributors.36  Of  this  number,  ninety-two  gave  con- 
tributions of  $500  or  more.  This  means  that  a  little  more  than  1  per 
cent  of  the  total  Democratic  contributors  gave  17.6  per  cent  of  the 
total  funds.  It  is  probable  that  the  15  per  cent  of  total  Republican 
contributions  from  large  contributors  came  from  no  larger  a  per- 
centage of  total  donors. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  we  stressed  the  importance  of  the 
use  of  finance  data  as  a  method  of  examining  more  carefully  the 
popular  hypothesis  of  the  bipolarization  of  Michigan  politics  around 
the  diverse  interests  of  labor  and  automobile  manufacturers.  So  far 
we  have  examined  labor  contributions  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
have  found  that  labor's  financial  aid  to  the  party  is  a  significant  part 
of  the  total  funds  received.  An  identification  of  large  contributors 
according  to  their  economic  connections  will  provide  further  informa- 
tion on  other  interests  which  seek  representation  in  the  parties 
through  money  contributions. 

In  Tables  6,  7,  and  8,  an  economic  classification  of  large  contributors 
to  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties  is  presented.37  One  thing 
which  stands  out  prominently  in  the  Republican  tabulation  is  the 
significant  number  of  large  contributions  given  by  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  automobile  industry.  If  we  add  together  the  con- 
tributions of  automobile  manufacturers,  suppliers  and  dealers,  we 
find  that  29.4  per  cent  of  the  money  received  in  large  contributions 
came  from  these  sources.  On  the  other  hand,  as  Table  8  shows,  not 
a  single  contribution  was  received  by  the  Democratic  party  from 
these  sources. 

A  further  examination  of  Table  6  reveals  that  the  Republican  party 
received  a  significant  number  of  contributions  from  individuals  identi- 
fied as  being  connected  with  non-automotive  manufacturing.  Con- 
sidered as  a  single  category  21.6  per  cent  of  the  total  funds  came 
from  these  manufacturers.  Only  3.2  per  cent  of  the  Democratic  funds 

35  Heard,  op.  cit.,  p.  13. 

36  The  Michigan  Green  Book:  Democratic  Party  Contributions  for  1956.  This 
publication  contains  a  listing  of  contributors  to  the  Democratic  party. 

37  Any  classification  system  of  large  contributors  according  to  economic  interest 
is  bound  to  have  some  arbitrary  features.  But  with  all  due  consideration  to  possible 
errors,  a  classification  system  has  been  developed  which  emphasizes  the  economic 
pattern  in  Michigan. 
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TABLE  6 

ECONOMIC  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
LARGE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  REPUBLICAN  PARTY,  1956 


No. 

Pet. 

Amount 

Office  Holders 

3 

LIS 

$  3,500.00 

Labor 

1 

.2 

500.00 

Attorneys 

10 

2.5 

8,015.00 

Other  Professionals 

5 

1.2 

3,800.00 

Auto  Manufacturers 

53 

22.6 

73,625.00 

Auto  Suppliers 

19 

5.8 

18,850.00 

Auto  Dealers 

5 

.9 

3,000.00 

Metal  Fabricators 

18 

5.3 

17,350.00 

Construction  Supplies  Mfrs. 

9 

1.7 

5,500.00 

Chemicals  and  Pharmaceuticals  Mfrs. 

16 

4.9 

15,765.00 

Iron  and  Steel  Mfrs. 

6 

2.6 

8,500.00 

Manufacturers  ( n.e.c. ) 

26 

7.1 

23,225.00 

Retailers  and  Wholesalers 

10 

3.6 

11,729.56 

Contractors 

4 

1.2 

3,750.00 

Transportation 

5 

1.1 

3,500.00 

Mass  Media 

7 

1.7 

5,500.00 

Insurance 

2 

.5 

1,500.00 

Real  Estate 

7 

1.5 

4,800.00 

Banking  and  Finance 

15 

4.0 

13,062.00 

Oil  and  Refiners 

5 

1.7 

5,500.00 

Public  Utilities 

2 

.3 

1,100.00 

Business  (n.e.c.) 

6 
234 

1.2 

4,000.00 

Total  Identified 

72.7 

236,071.56 

Unknown 

103 

337 

27.3 

88,815.60 

Total 

100.0% 

$324,887.16 

TABLE  7 

SUMMARY  CLASSIFICATION  OF  IDENTIFIED  REPUBLICAN 
LARGE  CONTRIBUTORS,  1956 


Pet. 

Amount 

Auto.  Suppliers  &  Mfrs. 

39.2% 

$  92,475.00 

Non-Auto.  Mfrs. 

29.8 

70,340.00 

Total  Mfrs. 

69.0 

162,815.00 

Others 

31.0 

73,256.56 

Total 

100.0% 

$236,071.56 
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TABLE  8 

ECONOMIC  CLASSIFICATION  OF 
LARGE  CONTRIBUTORS  TO  THE  DEMOCRATIC  PARTY,  1956 


No. 

Pet. 

Amount 

Office  Holders 

17 

18.6% 

$  23,596.00 

Labor 

4 

2.8 

3,500.00 

Attorneys 

13 

12.4 

15,789.00 

Other  Professionals 

4 

5.7 

7,235.00 

Auto  Manufacturers 

Auto  Suppliers 
Auto  Dealers 

Metal  Fabricators 

Construction  Supplies  Mfrs. 
Chemicals  and  Pharmaceuticals  Mfrs. 

1 

.8 

1,035.00 

Iron  and  Steel  Mfrs. 

1 

2.4 

Manufacturers   ( n.e.c. ) 

2,999.00 

Retailers  and  Wholesalers 

5 

5.2 

6,650.00 

Contractors 

4 

7.1 

9,000.00 

Transportation 

2 

.8 

1,000.00 

Mass  Media 

4 

6.7 

8,570.00 

Insurance 

8 

9.0 

11,375.00 

Real  Estate 

3 

3.0 

3,762.00 

Banking  and  Finance 

3 

5.1 

6,500.00 

Oil  and  ReSners 

2 

2.4 

3,000.00 

Public  Utilities 

2 

1.2 

1,500.00 

Business  (n.e.c.) 

6 

79 

6.4 

8,112.00 

Total  Identified 

89.5 

113,623.00 

Unknown 

13 

92 

10.5 

13,362.57 

Total 

100.0% 

$126,985.57 

came  from  these  sources.  Contributions  from  manufacturing,  automo- 
tive and  non-automotive,  accounted  for  a  little  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  total  large  gifts  received  by  the  Republican  party.  The  remainder 
of  the  Republican  large  contributors  are  scattered  fairly  evenly  among 
the  other  categories. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  percentages  are  based  on  the  total 
number  of  large  contributors  and  that  a  liLtle  more  than  a  quarter 
(27.3  per  cent)  of  these  contributors  are  unidentified.  If  we  disregard 
the  unidentified  contributors,  the  Republican  percentages  would 
change  markedly.  Table  7  contains  a  distribution  of  identified  Re- 
publican contributors  summarized  into  manufacturing  and  non-manu- 
facturing categories.  Among  identified  contributors,  69  per  cent  of  the 
funds  were  given  by  individuals  connected  with  manufacturing  (39.2 
per  cent  from  automotive  manufacturers  and  suppliers  and  29.8  per 
cent  from  other  manufacturers).  Such  a  distribution  brings  out  even 
more  clearly  the  dominance  of  manufacturing  interests  among  Re- 
publican large  givers. 
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The  Democratic  pattern  of  financial  support  from  large  contribu- 
tors, as  shown  in  Table  8,  differs  radically  from  the  Republican.  The 
table  shows  that  the  two  largest  sources  of  income  are  office  holders 
and  attorneys.  Taken  together  these  two  categories  account  for  31 
per  cent  of  the  funds  received  as  large  gifts.  Perhaps  the  explanation 
for  the  dependence  on  office  holders  rests  on  the  fact  that  the  Demo- 
crats are  the  party  in  power  and  that  many  of  the  incumbent  candi- 
dates help  to  finance  their  own  campaigns.  The  attorneys  are,  on  the 
whole,  a  politically  active  group  and  very  likely  some  of  these  con- 
tributions came  from  individuals  who  are  directly  engaged  in  party 
affairs.  Also,  it  seems  that  in  some  cases  payments  for  tickets  to  party 
dinners  appear  on  the  Democratic  reports  as  large  contributions  from 
individuals. 

The  failure  of  the  Democrats  to  receive  any  appreciable  aid  from 
manufacturing  interests  has  already  been  commented  on.  However,  the 
Democrats  do  appear  to  be  more  successful  in  raising  funds  from 
individuals  connected  with  small  business.  The  retailer  and  whole- 
saler, contractor,  real  estate  and  insurance  categories  accounted  for 
24.3  per  cent  of  the  funds  received.  If  anything,  it  is  surprising  that 
this  category  is  so  small.  Small  businesses  tend  to  be  intrastate  in 
nature  and  the  political  party  in  power  is  in  a  good  position  to  help 
or  hinder  their  operations.  A  license  to  a  liquor  dealer  or  a  contract 
to  a  road  builder  usually  merits  a  contribution  to  the  party.  The  mass 
media  (6.7  per  cent)  and  the  banking  and  finance  (5.1  per  cent) 
categories  are  distorted  by  single  large  contributions  from  two  in- 
dividuals, Marshall  Field  of  Chicago  and  Roger  Stevens  of  Michigan 
and  New  York. 

This  discussion  of  large  contributors  points  up  certain  variations 
which  exist  between  the  major  parties.  We  found  that  more  large 
contributors  gave  to  the  Republican  party  than  to  the  Democratic 
party — about  three  and  one-half  times  as  many.  And  an  analysis  of 
these  contributors  shows  that  there  is  a  pronounced  association  be- 
tween a  single  economic  interest  ( manufacturers )  and  the  Republican 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  largest  share  of  Democratic  contribu- 
tions came  from  attorneys,  office  holders  and  small  businessmen,  and 
only  this  latter  category  can  be  considered  as  representative  of  a  par- 
ticular economic  interest.  As  a  result,  a  much  closer  alliance  of  an 
economic  interest  with  the  Republican  party  is  demonstrated  than 
with  the  Democratic  party.  This  refers,  of  course,  only  to  a  discussion 
of  large  contributors.  We  have  observed  earlier  the  close  relationship 
between  the  economic  interest  of  organized  labor  and  the  Democratic 
party. 

These  findings  are  not  at  all  surprising.  They  conform  generally  with 
what  we  know  about  the  financing  of  the  parties  in  national  elec- 
tions. For  example,  the  Gore  Committee's  analysis  of  large  contribu- 
tors to  the  1956  national  election  showed  that  only  $100,000  of  the 
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$1,900,000  contributed  by  officers  and  directors  of  large  corporations 
went  to  the  Democratic  party.  Of  the  $1,074,927  contributed  by  labor, 
only  $3,925  was  given  to  Republican  candidates.  The  parties  naturally 
tend  to  receive  the  financial  support  of  those  elements  in  the  body 
politic  to  which  they  are  traditionally  allied.  In  the  highly  charged 
ideological  climate  of  Michigan  politics,  the  differences  between  the 
major  parties  are  more  pronounced  than  in  most  states.  Economic 
interests  divide  fairly  clearly  along  political  lines,  and  this  is  reflected 
strongly  in  the  financial  base  of  both  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
parties. 


VII.  SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSIONS 

Despite  the  limitations  and  difficulties  inherent  in  using  campaign 
expenditure  reports  as  research  data  in  the  study  of  state  politics,  we 
feel,  nevertheless,  that  our  analysis  yields  a  few  conclusions  and  gen- 
eralizations which  may  be  of  value  in  the  further  study  of  state 
campaign  finance.  Moreover,  we  are  persuaded  that  in  the  widening 
scholarly  attack  on  the  problems  of  state  politics,  the  data  on  campaign 
finance  available  in  most  states  cannot  prudently  be  overlooked  by 
the  researcher.  If  used  with  care,  these  data  may  provide  suggestive 
and  confirmatory  evidence  that  will  complement  other  research  tech- 
niques that  may  be  utilized.  Our  study  of  Michigan  campaign  finance 
in  1956  leads  us  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  There  are  significant  differences  in  the  finance  organizations  of 
the  two  major  parties.  The  Republicans  have  erected  a  separate  or- 
ganizational hierarchy  of  finance  committees  outside  the  formal  legal 
party  machinery.  Thus  the  electoral  and  financial  aspects  of  party 
activity  are  shared  between  two  parallel  and  possibly  competing 
leadership  groups.  The  Democratic  finance  operation  appears  to  be 
highly  integrated  into  the  legal  party  structure,  with  a  high  degree 
of  control  exercised  by  the  chairman  of  the  state  central  committee. 

2.  These  differences  are  related  to  the  varying  financial  constituences 
of  the  two  parties.  The  Republicans  have  a  special  relationship  to  the 
business  community  and  particularly  to  the  automotive  industry.  In 
the  personnel  and  operation  of  the  Republican  finance  organization, 
and  especially  in  the  Wayne  County  Republican  Finance  Committee, 
these  interests  appear  to  find  special  access  and  representation. 

The  Democrats  have  a  special  relationship  to  organized  labor,  and 
particularly  to  the  United  Automobile  Workers,  AFL-CIO.  However, 
labor  does  not  appear  to  seek  special  representation  in  the  finance 
organization  of  the  Democratic  party,  because  it  channels  a  large  share 
of  its  political  finances  into  a  non-party  political  action  organization. 
Excluding  organized  labor,  the  economic  interests  active  in  the  Demo- 


cratic  coalition  are  so  diffuse  that  they  present  no  special  problem  of 
representation  in  the  party's  finance  structure. 

3.  While  our  data  show  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  revenue  of 
both  parties  comes  from  their  principal  interest  group  allies,  most  of 
the  money  is  derived  from  broader  sources.  Thus,  if  these  interest 
groups  exercise  control  over  party  policy,  they  have  purchased  it  at  a 
relatively  low  price. 

Manufacturing  interests,  and  especially  individuals  connected  with 
the  automotive  industry,  provide  an  impressive  proportion  of  the  large 
contributions  to  the  Republican  party.  However,  all  large  contribu- 
tions account  for  only  15  per  cent  of  Republican  funds.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  for  individual  large  contributors  to  magnify  their  importance 
to  the  party  through  their  ability  to  stimulate  smaller  contributions 
from  persons  outside  the  business  leadership  group. 

Taking  into  account  both  contributions  to  the  Democratic  party  and 
political  action  expenditures  in  the  Detroit  area,  organized  labor 
contributed  only  about  a  fourth  of  Democratic  funds.  Even  when  we 
add  our  estimate  of  outstate  political  action  expenditures,  labor  con- 
tributions to  the  Democratic  party  increase  to  only  one-third  of  the 
total  party  funds.  While  this  is  an  obviously  important  share  of 
the  total,  it  is  apparent  that  the  Democrats  have  very  important  non- 
labor  sources  of  revenue. 
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